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MR. H. E. HILL. 


The subject of this sketch was born at Port Burwell, Ont., 
Canada, Aug. 8, 1865. His interest in bees dates back to 
early childhood days, his father being a progressive bee-keeper 
of that time, making and using sections holding about two 
pounds each as early as 1868. 3leak lake winds and winter 
losses, or, rather, spring losses, rendered the business un- 
profitable in that locality, and it was accordingly abandoned 
a few years later, but tbe admiration and keen interest awak- 


ened so early in life still clung to him, and his father’s books | 


and papers, and all other available literature relating to bee- 
culture afforded a favorite pastime, while those throughout 
the surrounding country who possessed several colonies of 
bees, and ‘* knew all about them,” were objects of envy, and 
young Hil) lost no opportunity to be around in their way and 
bore them with questions; his delight was to be given some 
kind of a job to do about the bee-work, and after more than 20 
years of study and practice there is now no part of the work 
with bees that does not give him the same pleasure and fasci- 
nation. 

Mr. Hill’s actual bee-keeping began in 1880, when his 
father presented him with two colonies and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Bee Journal, since which time he has 
been a constant student of apiculture, and a reader and ad- 
mirer of the ** Old Reliable.” 

With four years’ work as an amateur, came a keener re- 
alization of the depths of mystery and consequent necessity of 
knowledge in order to become proficient. 

In 1884, with his parents, Mr. H. moved to Pennsylvania, 
taking two colonies of bees to test the new field, which were in- 
creased to six that year; but little honey was taken, as the 
locality afterwards proved to be one of the poorest in the 
State. 

In 1885 arrangements were made by which he was to 
spend the entire season in the Woodstock (Ont., Canada) api- 
ary, and he returned to Canada in April, giving his time for 
the following six months in exchange for instruction under 
Mr. J. B. Hall, and the proudest moment of his life, probably, 
was when he received a certificate of his ability as an apiarist 
from Canada’s comb-honey king. 

The following spring, with 30 colonies in nondescript 
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hives, after transferring them to uniform frames, he secured 
one ton of section honey, TOO pounds of extracted, and in- 
creased to 83 good, strong colonies, which be wintered witb- 
out loss—at Titusville, Pa. 

Mr. Hill’s anxiety to familiarize himself with the honey- 
resources of the whole country, led him to apply for a position 
in reply to an advertisement for an aplarist to establish an 
apiary in the West Indies, and his recommendation from Mr. 
Hall was instrumental in securing the job, against nearly 100 
other applicants, and he accordingly sailed for Cuba on Oct. 
16, 1886, returning to Pennsylvania the following April, and 
resuming charge of his little apiary; but four successive 
failures of the honey crop in that field caused him to dispose 
of his bees. 

In 1887 he received a letter from his Spanish employer 
in Cuba, saying that he desired him to return and take charge 


H. E. Hill. 


of his bee-business, in this language: ‘* Knowing your dispo- 
sition to do right, I leave you to make your own terms; but I 
want you to resume charge of the business.” This letter, in 
1891, which was sent with an application fora position to 
Wheeler & Hunt, of Redlands, Calif., doubtless had some in- 
fluence in Mr. Hill's favor, as he secured a very good place 
with them, which gave him an insight into California re- 
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sources and methods during the seven months which he re- 
mained on the Pacific Coast, as this firm were probably the 
largest owners of bees at that time in the United States, oper- 
ating about 2,000 colonies; the management of several api- 
aries devolving upon Mr. Hill. Circumstances which necessi- 
tated leaving the employ of these gentlemen were a source of 
regret to himself as well as to employers, as evinced by letters 
from both members of the firm requesting his return. 

On Dec. 28, 1889, Mr. Hill was married to Miss Kate A. 
Nelson, of Titusville, Pa., and on Dec. 2, 1890, a son came to 
cheer and brighten their home; but the joy of his presence 
was cut off by death seven months later, while the father was 
away in California; this shock, added to the already ill-health 
of Mrs. Hill, rendered his return to her side imperative, as 
her health continued to decline; and in order to remain at 
home until she might be restored to health, he secured a few 
colonies of bees and re-engaged as salesman and frame-maker 
in an art store, with a former employer whom he had served 
during a partof the four years of failure of the honey crop 
referred to in the foregoing, prior to his California pilgrimage. 
Continuing for two years in this capacity, he then, in partner- 
ship with his employer, established a job printing office, to 
which was added, a few months later, the necessary equipment 
for the publication of a 6-column folio newspaper, issuing the 
first number Dec. 22, 1892, which was continued weekly 
unti! January, 1894, with a good subscription list and liberal 
advertising patronage, when Mr. Hill sold his interest, and, 
on Feb. 1, started South to look up the honey-producing pros- 
pects in Florida. After spending several weeks traveling in 
the State, being satisfied with the outlook as a future location, 
he returned to Pennsylvania, interested his present partners, 
and organized the *‘ South Florida Apiary Company.” 

October 1st found Mr. Hill again in the ‘* Land of Flow- 
ers,” and there (for the little company) he purchased 7O colo- 
nies of common stock and 50 nuclei of 5-banders, to which he 
added two colonies of fine 3-banded Italians at very ‘‘ fancy” 
prices; selected a location at New Smyrna for an apiary, but 
had not yet taken ail the bees to their new home when the 
unprecedented freeze of 1894 blasted every hope of a honey 
crop for several years. While yet undecided as to a future 
course, by feeding several hundred pounds of honey they were 
carried along with slight loss until July, when cabbage-palm 
bloom came to their rescue, and in August were moved south 
to the St. Lucie river, to await the blooming of pennyroyal in 
January, and there left in charge of a resident bee-keeper 
while Mr. H. returned to Pennsylvania, to earn expenses in 
the old ** print shop.” 

Mr. Hill returned to Florida last January to take charge 
of the business again, but his courage to ‘‘ stem” the tide of 
obstacles which beset the industry on the East Coast since 
the great freeze, took a drop to several degrees below zero 
when he found foul brood in two colonies. To these, however, 
he promptly applied the Sir John Moore method (burial at the 
dead of night), with highly satisfactory results, as that was 
several months ago, and nota sign of the malady has devel- 
oped in any of the others; hence, newly awakened hope and 
determination, assisted somewhat by a small cropof honey 
already secured, with some prospects of getting more at their 
apiary in Indian river narrows, from mangrove. 

The management of the company affairs devolves entirely 
upon Mr. Hill. 

Being one of a large family, reared upon a dairy farm, and 
the poor health of his father, rendered it quite necessary that 
the elder children (H. E. being the second) assist in the farm 
work, so that the education which he coveted, ended in a com- 
mon country school; that which he has since acquired being 
the result of diligent application to private study at every 
Opportunity. When but 10 years of age, it fell to him to 
herd cattle on his father’s farm, before fences could be con- 





structed ; this he continued to do for three summers, whic) 
afforded ample time for a thorough perusal of Thomas’ te,;. 
book of bee-keeping, and other study. Twenty years hayp 
elapsed since those days, and in a practical way he jis still 
studying bees, realizing to-day that he has yet more to learg 
than seemed to confront him then, yet with his rather Wide 
range of experience—from the Georgian bay to the Carribbea, 
sea, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, aggregating oye, 
20,000 miles of travel wholly in the interest of bee-keeping. 
observing various methods in different lands, his contact with 
hundreds of bee-keepers, and almost every race of bees know, 
in America, and some practical experience with varieties of 
which but little is generally known; with Apis dorsata ayq 
Florea in ‘‘ pickle” in his private collection ; having obseryeq 
the busy workers on 16 Quinby frames in a glass hive whic) 
occupied a corner of his dining-room for years, and roughed jy 
in the mountains and wilds of the South, and loaded cars wit) 





Master Lowell G. Hill. 


comb and extracted honey—he begins to regard himself as 
tolerably familiar with the various phases of honey-produc- 
tion. And if you can furnish him with the address of another 
man in America, of his years, who has had a more diversified 
bee-keeping experience, you would thereby incur his lasting 
obligation, as he might then condole with a co-victim of the 
bee-fever. 

On March 4, 1893, another baby boy—Master Lowell— 
came to occupy the vacant chair in their bereaved home; so, 
to paraphrase Mr. Choat, as Mr. Hill’s parents are yet both 
spared to him, there is no man whom he envies, and the only 
one he would wish to be, if he were not himself, would be the 
present Mrs. Hill’s second husband. A FRIEND. 


LLaARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA ALLA. 





A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 15 cents. It is called ‘*The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. ; 
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Bees to Go with Queens in Shipping. 


» BY G@. M. DOOLITTLE. 





A correspondent wishes me to tell something about the 
bees which should be placed in the shipping-cages with queens 
which are to be sent through the mails, as heis about to em- 
bark in the queen-business, and wants to know whether there 
is any difference as to the age of the bees, or whether an 
indiscriminate taking of them will answer every purpose; and 
ends his letter by saying, ‘* Please tell about these things in 
the American Bee Journal.” 

As I have made the sending of queens by mail a study for 
many years, sending queens to all parts of the United States 
and Canada, as well as to many foreign countries, where they 
were from 12 to 50 days enroute, I will say that thereis a 
difference in regard to the bees that go with the queen, as I 
have proven by the reports coming back to me. 


I have used bees that were all old, with very poor results. 
Why these old bees were used was because in certain cases 
where a colony had been some time queenless, and the brood 
from the then laying queen had not hatched out, I was obliged 
to use such bees as were in the colony at the time of taking 
away the queen. In almost every instance where bees that 
were over 3O days old were used, a report of ‘* both bees and 
queen were all dead, or ‘* queen came alive, but all of her at- 
tendants were dead,” was the result. 

With very young bees I have had very little better success 
than with old ones, the reasons for using these young, white, 
fuzzy things being that at the time of the shipment of the 
queen, her bees had only just begun emerging from their cells, 
and being afraid to take the few very old bees which remained 
in the hive, I used those just hatching. 


To illustrate more fully: A bee-keeper ordered three 
queens, and after believing I had found out where the trouble 
of loss in shipment occurred, I placed in one of the cages all 
old bees to go with the queen. This cage was marked with a 
private mark. My circular stated that I guaranteed the safe 
arrival of all queens, on the condition that when the cage ar- 
rived, the bees were to be carefully examined through the 
wire cloth, and if the queen was dead, the cage was to be re- 
turned to me with contents unmolested, when I would send 
another queen. I made it thus, partly to guard against fraud, 
but mainly soI could look into any failure on my part in 
meeting the right requirements for perfect shipment, as I 
could often find the clew to the failure, in the returned cage. 
The candy part was the main trouble in former years; but 
that has been pretty much overcome by the queen candy now 
made by mixing honey and powdered sugar together until a 
right consistency is reached, so that the candy will neither 
harden nor become so soft that it will ‘‘run” inthecage. From 
this digression, by way of explanation, let us return to the 
three cages. 

One was reported as arriving dead, and was returned, 
while the other two came ‘‘ without a dead bee.” When the 
returned cage arrived it had the private mark on it. 


Again, in early spring, I often have to use old bees, as 
there is no choice left me when sending queens soon after the 
bees have been put from the cellar, unless I take bees to go 
with queens from hives which were wintered on the summer 
stands, they having bees of right age. As itis some trouble 








to get these bees from another hive, and as such bees some- 
times have a desire to worry a strange queen, I have some- 


times taken the bees which have wintered over from the cel- 
lared hives and sent them along; but the loss has been so 
great that I have resolved never to do it again. 


In cases of forming a nucleus with only young bees to re- 
ceive aqueen (as such very young bees will nearly always 
accept any queen given them), and having an order for a 
queen at about the same time, I have taken these young bees 
to go with the queen, as well as in cases spoken of above, and 
cages so sent with young bees and marked, have gone with 
many dead bees, where they were not returned as altogether 
dead. In this way I have watched results until I have found 
that bees from 6 to 15 days old are the ones which stand the 
journey best, especially if a long one, like going to California, 
Washington, Northwest Canada, the West Indies, Sweden, 
New Zealand, Australia, etc. Having learned what bees to 
select, I now rarely lose more queens in going to these dis- 
tant points, unless I except New Zealand and Australia, than 
I did when the distance was 5U0 miles or less. 


In selecting bees I take those which have flown once or 
more, and which are small and slim, and not those whose 
bodies are distended with excrement, as all young bees that 
have never flown are extended to a greater or less extent, with 
the pollen consumed in their larval state. By a little careful 
watching of bees asthe days go by, after they emerge from 
their cells, itis not difficult to tell the age of a bee, very 
nearly at least, by its movement and color; and in addition to 
this we can be guided in our selection, on account of the bees 
of about the right age to use in sending queens being the first 
to thrust their heads into the cells of unsealed honey when 
the frame on which they stand is being removed from the 
hive. Beside this helping us to know which bees to select, 
bees in this position are very easily picked off the combs, as 
the wings stand out from the body. 

The item of having queens reach their destination in good 
order every time is quite an important one to all who ever 
think of sending or receiving a queen So far this year, out 
of the hundreds sent, I have not had a single report of one 


going dead. a 


Cure for Robbing—Laying Workers, Etc. 


BY 8. A. DEACON. 


I don’t know who it was that suggested some time ago in 
the Bee Journal, painting about the flight-board and front of 
the hive to stop robbing; but whoever he was, he has proved 
himself a benefactor of his species, and deserves the thanks of 
the fraternity. I have just tried it with marked success. Will 
others please report results of the application of this cure for 
one of our worst ills? for—and it is unaccountably strange— 
what seems to succeed with one often fails with another. 


Getrine Rip or LAyina WorkKERsS.-—The circumvention 
of that curse—the laying worker—has hitherto been consid- 
ered—judging from bee books and journals—a consummation 
so difficult of attainment as to lead us to believe that the 
game is hardly worth the candle. She—-the laying worker—is 
said to be non-amenable to any of the arts, dodges and devices 
of the most skillful apiarist. We are told that laying workers 
determinedly refuse to accept either queens or cells, once they 
have seized the reins of government. Heddon—in his ‘‘ Bee- 
Culture ’—tells us that he has found an easy way of disposing 
of them, viz.: ‘‘ Insert two combs of hatching bees. Two days 
after, give a frame of eggs and larvx, and on the following 
day introduce a queen, or give a queen-cell.” Now, I think I 


may say I have discovered a slightly more easy and expedi- 
tious method of restoring the monarchica] system ; it is this: 
Dredge the ‘* republic” well with flour, scented with—well 








with peppermint, or anything else ; I scented mine with a few 
drops of Grimshaw’s apifuge, because it happened to be 
handy, but I fancy peppermint would do as well. Then 
dredge the queen, drop her in, and—all’s well! At least so I 
have found it. Will the brethren please report results on this 
matter, too? 


MIDBAR IN LANGSTROTH FRAMES.—I was lately a party 
to the following discussion, and which became a very warm 
one, bets being freely offered on both sides. The matter at 
issue was as follows: 

One party happened casually to suggest dividing Lang- 
stroth frames midway by a thin, narrow bar, similar in dimen- 
sions to the bottom-bar; he did not claim any very great ad- 
vantage therefrom, other than safety in traveling, for which 
purpose, of course, wiring is usually resorted to. Anyway, 
his suggestion was met with the statement, and very confident 
assertion, that, assuming the upper half to be full of comb— 
right down to this dividing bar—the bees, instead of continu- 
ing their comb in the same direction downward, i. e., on exactly 
the same vertical plane as that part already completed, will 
divert the same, and construct the lower half in a different or 
irregular direction, and not as a direct downward continuation 
of the upper half, building combs perhaps on the lower half 
right across the frames. This central bar is to have no guide 
or starters. 

Now, it would be interesting to know what the opinion 
would be of a select few of our experienced ‘‘old hands.” Of 
course it could be easily decided, a few days would suffice for 
the purpose ; but that’s not the thing—we would like to hear 
of opinions off hand; hereabout opinions are about equally 
divided. As to the utility of the suggestion, we: will put that 
aside, though I do not see why such extra rigidity should not 
be given to large frames. 

Don’t let’s have any wagering on the matter—betting’s 
sinful, but opinions are *‘ respectfully solicited.” 

And now, while we areon this subject of giving extra 
rigidity to deep frames, I might say that Mr. J. E. Earle had, 
in the Australian Bee-Bulletin of Sept. 24, 1895, page 150, 
an article in favor of small hives, and, in particular, of one he 
has adopted, measuring 12x12x12 inches. This should help 
greatly to settle the matter so long under discussion—the battle 
of the hives. For my part, I believe Mr. Earle is right; such 
deep, narrow brood-chambers would naturally concentrate the 
heat so essential to the rapid production of honey, sending up 
a constant stream of it as through a big pipe or chimney, and 
more nearly approaching to the arrangement in a colony’s 
natural state where a big hollow tree is selected for its domi- 
cile. 

I think there is a great deal of common sense in Mr. 
Earle’s ‘‘cube-foot” or ‘‘pillar” hive, as I would take the 
liberty of naming it, and I fancy the time is not far off when 
it will become popular. In such deep frames the ideaof a 
middle bar might be utilized to advantage if—but let us first 
hear the opinions on this matter, and also on Mr. Earle’s 
‘*cube-foot’’ idea, of our greater lights. These * pillar” 
hives would be the return in a measure to the very satisfactory 
old Stewarton hive. 


Do Hens CatcH AND EAT BrEes?—Were this made a 
leading question in the Bee Journal, I wonder how many re- 
plies—from Dr. Miller’s downward—would be couched in the 
all too familiar words, ‘‘ I don’t know.” 

Well, Ido know. Some hens do contract this disgraceful 
habit; nor did I become aware of it until to-day. A good 
12-month since, on the recommendation of some writer in 
either a bee-book or in the Bee Journal, I began to combine 
poultry with bee-keeping. My fowls have always had the run 
of the apiary, and I have frequently seen them picking up 
dead bees, but never until to-day did I notice that some of 
them shamefully take up their stand in frontof a hive and 
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boldly snap the live bees off the flight-board. I have just bee, 
watching one; she would make a dab, retreat a yard or g 
with her capture, rubit in the ground and then swallow jr. 
this she would repeat perhapsa dozen times, then take a stro)j, 
and in time come back for another feed. Has this propengijty 
been noticed by others of the brethren who combine poultry, 
and bee-keeping ? se South Africa. 


Methods of Securing and Managing Swarms, 


BY HON. R. L. TAYLOR, 
Superintendent of the Michigan Experiment Apiary. 

The season of 1896, in point of swarming, has been a re. 
markable one. The bees lightly set at naught all the accepted 
canons of bee-keepers respecting that function. Lack of 
great strength had little restraining influence, and abundance 
of room, even in the brood-nest, none at all. 


Swarming began the last of May, continuing just a month 
during a very moderate flow of nectar, ending abruptly whe: 
that flow was at its best at the height of basswood bloom 
though even then the secretion of nectar was very light. Not 
more than one or two per cent. of the colonies did anything at 
allin the supers before casting swarms, and many did not 
wait to fill the combs in the brood-nest. Under such circum. 
stances itis safe to say that it would not be wise to cease 
efforts to determine the best methods of securing and manag. 
ing swarms, on account of any bright prospect of speedy suc. 
cess in breeding out the swarming instinct, or even of any 
satisfactory invention that will practically allay it. Indeed, 
it is a very serious question whether, if this object could 
secured in either of these ways, it would be satisfactory to 
more than a very small percentage of apiarists. 

There are always more or less losses from various causes 
to be made good, and there is nocheaper or more satisfa 
tory way of doing this than through the increase by swarming 
The loss of even a few colonies each winter during a series of 
unfavorable years, where there is little or no swarming, with 
occasional failure of queens and lack of stores, often best met 
by the uniting of colonies, sometimes makes the aggregat 
reduction in numbers rather startling. Then the serious iten 
of the rearing of queens comes in, which must be done art 
ficially if increase is secured without swarming. No doubt as 
good queens can be secured in this way as those obtained 
from cells built and cared for under the swarming impulse 
but how few, comparatively, are the apiarists who have the 
aptitude, skill and punctuality required to doit. Ninetee: 
out of twenty, for one reason or another, would fail, and i: 
these times of financia) stringency and uncertain honey crops, 
they cannot afford to purchase. Besides, it can hardly yet! 
safely denied that bees receive an impetus to work by finding 
themselves in their newly-pitched tent, destitute of brood and 
provisions. 


That there are some weighty objections to swarming, |! 
it could be safely repressed, is not to be denied, but these may 
be reduced to two, namely, the time and labor required 
watching and hiving swarms, and the danger of loss from 
swarms absconding. Some may hold that undesirable increase 
is another and a more serious one still, but one should 
easily able to obviate that, and indeed thereby reap a decided 
advantage. It is only a question of the disposal of the brood 
in the hive from which the swarms issues, and that is gel 
erally, especially in early swarming, very valuable. To ac 
complish this, itis not necessary, as might be inferred frou 
some discussions of the subject, that the brood, when hatched 
or before, should be returned to the identical colony that pro- 
duced it; indeed, it may usually be used with decided 
greater advantage in other ways. There are always at tle 
opening of the honey season some colonies that are not up! 
the strength required for the best work in the supers. Lé@! 
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the hives full of rapidly-hatching brood be distributed among 
such deficient colonies as fast as they can be obtained, first 
driving out of each all the bees left behind, in the hive which 
with its swarm is, or is to be, put onthe stand. Thus, ina 
few days, if swarming continues, all may be got into excellent 





condition. 
Frequently, also, there are colonies out of condition on 


account of being possessed of superannuated or otherwise 
worthless queens. Destroy such queens as fast as hives of 
brood can be obtained, and place one on each now queenless 
colony, and in a few days it will be rejuvenated both in its 
strength and its queen. In some of these operations the ad- 
vantages of a horizontally-divisible brood-chamber are espe- 
cially apparent, for if one wisbes to help two colonies with the 
brood of one it can be done without extra labor, or if one 
wishes to rear a few surplus queens to meet emergencies, 
without driving out the bees remaining after the swarm is- 
sues, by simply dividing the brood-chamber, he may secure 
two queens as easily and as cheaply as one. 


Other ways of disposing of the brood thus obtained 
through swarming will occur to every one in practice, so that 
soon instead of deploring its abundance one will be likely to 
wish for more. 

There is one principle that is valuable in this connection 
which I should recall before passing, and that is, that a colony 
having a laying queen of the current year’s rearing can be 
pretty surely relied upon not to desire to swarm, no matter 
how strong it may be made within any reasonable bounds; 
and the same rule holdsif it has a virgin queen, if there be 
not also occupied queen-cells in the hive. This fact may be 
taken advantage of to safely make some of the strongest pos- 
sible colonies, and at the same time the most profitable ones, 
notwithstanding the notion which some cherish (but without 
good reason, I believe) that the possession of a virgin queen 
renders a colony unprofitable for comb honey. 


How best to minimize the disadvantages of swarming 
which give rise to the other objections I have mentiened, is a 
somewhat more difficult matter. The absconding of prime 
swarms can be almost certair!y prevented by having had the 
wings of the queens previov .y clipped, which is most conven- 
iently done about the first of May preceding, but, though I 
have hitherto been strongly in favor of it, and would take as 
a choice of evils in the absence of the queen-trap, I find it 
liable in an apiary of any considerable extent where there is 
little danger of swarms clustering out of convenient reach, to 
one valid objection, and that is, that swarms usually remain 
a tantalizingly long time in the air, giving an unnecessarily 
pressing invitation to other swarms, and perhaps virgin queens, 
to join them, thus complicating the matter of successful hiv- 
ing. In small apiaries this objection would not have the same 
validity, but in any case there is first the danger of the loss of 
valuable queens, and then in nine or ten days, in the absence 
of the apiarist, the loss of powerful swarms with yirgin 
queens, so I now consider the queen-trap indispensable unless 
one is willing to watch his bees continually during the swarm- 
ing season, and even then it is a great convenience. 


For this purpose, the trap should be so made that the 
queen once in it cannot return to the hive. This enables the 
apiarist to determine, with the exercise of a very little atten- 
tion, whether a swarm has issued during his absence from any 
given hive or not, by the conduct of the bees and the greater 
or less cluster remaining with the queenin the trap. If a 
swarm has issued and returned, usually the trap is found full 
of bees, or nearly so; in such caseI return the queen and 
bees to the hive and readjust the trap with the expectation 
that in a day or two I shall discover them making their next 
attempt, or, if I had no such expectation, I would shake out 
enough bees to make a good swarm and hive them with the 


A trap full of bees atthe entrance of a hive from which 
the prime swarm, or at least the old queen, has been taken, 
indicates that the young queen has attempted to issue; if the 
trap has but few bees, it shows that the young queen has at- 
tempted to take her mating flight, or perhaps sometimes that 
she has got into the trap in endeavoring to escape from a 
rival. In either case, swarming is over, and the trap should 
be removed and the queen returned, unless it is certain the 
colony still has one. 


It is best then, I think, to keep traps on al! colonies likely 
to swarm, removing them as soon as the danger is over, being 
particularly careful on this point in the case of those having 
virgin queens. When aswarm is discovered issuing, remove 
the trap, thus allowing the queen to go with the swarm, which 
induces speedy and perfect clustering, when it may be secured 
in a moment in a basket. 


A light pole to which a basket is attached near the farther 
end, serves both to shake out and secure most swarms that 
cluster out of reach of the hand. 


For the highest success in the production of comb honey, 
strong swarms are desirable, and hiving swarms on the old 
stand not only conduces to their strength, but has also a 
strong tendency, often almost prohibitive, to prevent after- 
swarms. However, with the methods I use there is a limit to 
the profitable strength of swarms. If they exceed seven or 
eight pounds in weight, there is apt to be discontent and an 
early preparation to swarm again, even if they do not persist 
in attempting to abscond. This determination to abscond is a 
difficulty which I have had to encounter very frequently dur- 
ing swarming seasons, owing principally, no doubt, to the 
small size of the brood-chamber which I feel compelled to give 
swarms. After testing different plans, I have at last been 
almost entirely successful in meeting this difficulty by giving 
the swarm at first a double brood-chamber and removing the 
lower section in twodays. This plan has proveda decided 
relief in the management of swarms. 

Little need be said in addition to meet the objection made 
against swarming on account of the time required for attend- 
ing toit. Most prime swarms issue between 9 o’clock a.m. 
and 12 o’clock m., so that, with the traps, three hours a day 
auswers very well. Incase of necessity, even less time may 
be made to serve without serious loss, even to so little as three 
hours every third day. 

It is possible that there may be a little danger of swarms 
going away with virgin queens on their mating flight, but it is 
not great, for such queens are distasteful to prime swarms, 
though any laying queen is acceptable. 

If a prime swarm and an afterswarm with their queen 
unite, the young queen will usually be found balled, and it is 
seldom worth while to separate them because there will almost 
certainly be sufficient of the prime swarm with the young 
queen to destroy her or break up the colony. 


Some complaintis made that queens escape through the 
perforated zinc of the queen-trap. The perforationin my 
traps are 5/52 of an inch, and no queens escape.—Review. 

Lapeer, Mich., July 7. 
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Non-Swarming in Large Hives. 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


I have been very much interested in what has been said 
about the lack of swarming in large hives as used by the Da- 
dants, and while it may partly explain why bees should swarm 
more with 16 Langstroth frames in two stories there are still 
some mysteries in the case. The reason given for the swarm- 
ing with me is that the queen is loth to go from one story to 
the other, and with the large Quinby frame there is no such 





queen in the ordinary way. 





difficulty in the way. That looks reasonable, and yet under 
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the circumstances I can hardly feel that it fully explains all. 
Let me explain a little more as to my two-story hives: 
When the one story was well filled I added a second story, 
putting half the brood in the upper story directly over the 
other half in the lower story. The queen seemed to go readily 
from one story to the other, as was shown by the fact that 
always young brood, and perhaps eggs, could be found in 
either story. But supposing the going from one story to 
another did make any trouble, there were the empty frames 
in each story right beside the brood—why didn’t the queen 
occupy them instead of swarming ? 


It is only fair to add that for years I have each year kept 
a few colonies in hives three to five stories high, and in these 
piles of hives I have never known a colony to swarm. Some 
of them have been immense colonies, keeping 14 frames filled 
with brood, but with no offer toswarm. I don’t understand 
why these should refrain from swarming, even though some- 
times fairly crowded, and yet the colonies in two stories 
swarm with plenty of empty comb. But then there are Jots of 
things I don’t understand about bees. Marengo, Ill. 
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Fifteen Years’ Experietice in Bee-Keeping. 


BY MRS. SALLIE E. SHERMAN. 


(Continued from page 484.) 

The study of bee-culture opens wide the book of Nature, 
bids us look in, quaff, and want more. 
study it has been tome. 1t has opened avenues of thought 
never before dreamed of. Life is more to me than it ever 
could have been without the’ little, busy bees. But, alas! all 
things earthly have an end. SoI andthe precious, little, God- 
given, nectar-gathering honey-bees have separated. They are 
gone—all gone. Alas! it is true, I own not a single bee. 
They have gone to a new home, and J, too, will very soon 
have to leave this dear, sweet, little home. A few weeks 
more, and I, too, will leave for Dallas, my future home. 


Ab! what a precious 


In the fall of 1895, the Gordon sisters, two estimable 
maiden ladies (one of them born on my birthday, seven years 
later), being tired of the dress-making business, and still 
wanting something out of which to earn a living for them- 
selves and be able to care for their aged mother in her declin- 
ing years, hearing that my bees and fine poultry were for sale, 
came to see me, and purchased my whole outfit. So that is 
the way the Texas Bee and Poultry Yards came to be located 
144 miles north of Belton. I wish to say now and here that 
they are thoroughly reliable and trustworthy, and orders sent 
to them for anything in their line will receive careful and 


prompt attention. They guarantee safe arrival and full satis- 
faction in every instance. 


Ob! but didn’t they have a good time getting every thing 
moved. There were 56 colonies of bees, quite a number of 
them in hives three stories high; lots of empty hives, extrac- 
tors, etc., too numerous to think of itemizing; 80 chickens, 
most of them full bloods. It took seven two-horse wagon- 
loads—not a single frame of which was broken. Mr. Jones, 
the brother-in-law of the Gordon sisters, did all the packing 
and moving except one wagon-load. All he had to do to get 
people to give him the road was to call out, ‘ Bees, live 
bees !” then he could keep right in the center of the road 
without either turning to the right or left. 


One day, on his trip home, one of the hive-covers slipped 
a little, and quite a lot of bees got out before he noticed them, 
and not having the smoker with him, as he should have had, 
he could not get them back; so, after closing the hive so that 
no more of them could escape, he proceeded on his journey 
with, he said, ‘‘a small swarm hovering over the wagon.” 
Just then he met a buggy full of negro, ‘“‘ which,” he said, 
‘‘was all, only one”—a fat woman weighing about 300 





pounds. He yelled, * Live bees!” She threw up her hands, 
frightened balf out of her wits, saying, ‘* Oh, Lordy, massa, 
what'll Ido? Oh, Lordy, massa, don’t let ’em kill me! Gi 
up, here, you old hoss! Git up, here!” Away she went, | 
suppose rejoicing that her life had been thus miracluously 
saved by the speed of her ‘‘ hoss.” Mr. Jones reported not 
having been at all crowded on the streets of Belton, as he 
passed through. 


— 


A few summers back, little ‘*Gordon,” Mr. Jones’ young. 
est son, went out with broom in hand to shoo the bees in, as jt 
was raining, and he thought they oughtn’t get wet. After 
shooing them a few times, and they wouldn’t go in, he pro- 
ceeded to push them with the broom. Several stung him; 
but nothing daunted, he went into the house to tell mamma 
they wouldn’t mind him and go in out of the rain. He wanted 
her to help him get them in, but warned her that they had 
‘* pins that would stick” her! 


In my early experience using a smoker, I often found just 
at the time I needed it most it would be out. By some means 
I one day set it down so the nozzle wasup. When I wanted 
to use it I found it was all right. The smoker problem was 
then solved—no more relighting, etc. 


I decidedly prefer a hot-blast smoker. If I, or any one, 
was stung by the bees, we just scraped the sting out and 
puffed the warm smoke on for a few puffs, and that was the 
last of the pain, and no swelling followed, provided the sting 
did not stay in too long. 


I once had a colony of hybrids the most vicious I ever 
owned. They were near where J had to pass frequently, so it 
was very annoying, as they would come out in full force on 
the warpath without any provocation whatever, every time | 
passed. I soon became tired of that, so I just kept the smoker 
lighted, and at times all through the day, for several days, | 
would give them a good smoking. In less than a week | 
could pass as often asI pleased without smoking them or being 
molested. 

I once had several frames standing by a hive thatI was 
looking through. Suddenly the wind blew up briskly and 
blew my dress, which had a ruffle on the bottom of it, against 
those frames, which infuriated the bees to such an extent as | 
had never before seen, and hope never again to see. I tried 
to, and did finally succeed, after being severely stung, in get- 
ting the hive closed. Notsoin quieting the bees. I smoked 
them vigorously, which seemed only to madden instead of 
quieting them. I had a pen in which were two large, fat 
hogs, about 30 steps from these infuriated little monsters. 
To them they went and began such a war as I have never 
read of, and hope never again to witness. The strange part 
of it was, it seemed that their anger was contagious, and that 
every colony in the yard was on the warpath, all making for 
the hogs. As the moments passed, matters grew from bad to 
worse. Well, what 1 didis much easier asked than answered, 
for I did a little of everything I could think of inthe way of 
using an abundance of smoke and water, but it did no good at 
all. If it hadn’t been that two negro women came to my re 
lief, and helped me raise the pen so the hogs could get out, ] 
don’t know when or where the catastrophe would have ended. 
I am satisfied that each of the hogs had received more than 4 
hundred stings. It looked as if there were a half-dozen good- 
sized swarms in and Around that hog-pen. My! my! whata 
terrible time it was. I failed utterly to see any poetry in tha! 
whole performance, or even in bee-keeping that particular 
afternoon. | 

As for ruffles on my dress, well, after that exhibition | 
failed to see their utility, so discarded them altogether for 
bee-dresses. 

Hold on, the scene is not yet closed. 
act in the drama. 


There is another 
After the pen was raised, and the hogs 


liberated, where do you think they went? Well, you’d hardly 
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guess, so I’ll tell you. They made just as straight for the 
bee-yard as their feet could carry them. My! my! but didn’t 
we haveatime. After finally getting them away from the 
bee-yard or apiary, with my father’s assistance, we two man- 
aged to keep them away until the two colored women moved 
the pen about 100 yards from its former location, then we 
finally managed to get them in, as it was then about feeding 
time, so we persuaded them to go into the pen with corn. 
Night soon coming on, the bees quieted down, and by the next 
morning were all right. The hogs, however, showed where 
they had been stung for quite awhile, although there didn’t 
appear to be any unfavorable results occurring after the ex- 
citement was all over. 


At another time in my early experience, wanting some 
eggs from which to rear fine queens, I went to a colony of 
very fine Italians for this purpose, hoping to find some in the 
top or upper story. Not finding them, I replaced all the 
frames, then removed the top story entire, and proceeded to 
go through the brood-nest frame by frame, looking closely all 
the while for the fresh-laid eggs. The last frame rewarded 
my search, for on it was not only the eggs, but the queen as 
well, thus showing that they were the ones most to be desired. 
After removing this frame and replacing most of the others, 
by some awkwardness of mine I dropped a frame with adher- 
ing bees. This angered them terribly, so at me they came to 
have their revenge. You may be sure they had it, too. This 
occurred about 2 o’clock p.m. Off and on until 10 that night, 
I tried to replace those few frames and close the hive, but all 
to no purpose. Every time they could get sight of me, here 
they came, still bent on revenge. So I will acknowledge I was 
defeated. 


I was up by daylight the next morning. The first thing 
on the program was to replace those frames and close that 
hive. But if you will believe it, it looked as if the whole col- 
ony was ready for battle. At methey came. I went to my 
son’s room, woke him, and told himif he would get up imme- 
diately and close that hive of bees for me I would give him a 
silver dollar. Out of bed he bounced, dressed, putting his 
pants’ legs inside his boots, put on a rather heavy coat, bee- 
I tied his gauntlets tightly around his 
In a word, he was bee-sting proof. With 
smoker in hand he went and closed it all up nicely in less than 
five minutes. Of course he got his dollar. He still enjoys 
telling this on me, and laughs about how easily he made that 
dollar. 

One other bee-episode and I will then be through along 
this line: About two years ago, my brother, who was a col- 
porteur for the American Bible and Tract Society, came to 
seeme. He owned and was driving a very large Norman and 
Clydesdale horse. After spending a day and night with me, 
he had occasion to go back the way he had come fora few 
miles, and wanting to make a good drive that afternoon, I 
prevailed on him just to take my horse and phaeton rather 
than his hack, and let his horse rest. To this proposition he 
readily agreed. 


The horse was in an adjoining lot to where I had my bees. 
There were two gates open so he could go through another lot 
into a pasture. I never knew just where he was, or just how 
it happened (I mean just in exactly what part of the lot), but 
a bee stung him. Of all the rearing, snorting and pitching, I 
certainly never saw anything to compare with it. He seemed 
perfectly frantic. He was like a maniac. The terrible part 
of it was he seemed determined to break down the fence and 
come into the yard amongst the bees. There was no one to 
help me. The only thing I could get hold of was acalf rope 
with which to keep him from breaking down the fence—I on 
one side and he on the other! Here we had it up and down 
that fence, the great monster, as he was, throwing himself, so 


big asacamel. He would just rear upon his hind feet, and 
then kick up his heels, looking for all the world as if he was 
going to turn a summersault backwards. 

My! my! what a time we did have, both the horse and I. 
I don’t believe I was ever scared so badly in my life. I am 
quite sure I never wanted to see a man come as badly as just 
then, but come they would not. The only human being I 
could see was a frail little woman who kept hollowing for me 
to open the gate so as to let him into another pasture. This I 
finally succeeded in doing, but failed to get the infuriated ani- 
mal to see it. He finally, however, did see both the other 
gates open, and through them he went. Instead of going 
further, he ran around this time, being nearer the bees than 
at first, but I finally succeeded in getting him away. 

I was indeed glad when brother came. I told him of the 
terrible episode through which I had just passed, his horse 
being the chief actorin the scene. I told him that we had 
had a regular circus with only oné spectator, and she at a dis- 
tance. He just laughed heartily, which vexed me, for I knew 
he didn’t realize the great danger I wasin. I am now satisfied 
that not more than three bees had stung the horse—at least 
that was all we could find any sign of. 

Bell County, Tex. 
(To be continued.] 
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Causes of Low Price of Honey.—Skylark, in 
Gleanings for July 1, has the following to say about the 
causes of the present low price of honey: 


There are five causes apparent to me for the low price of 
honey: 

1. The stoppage of the whe. : of industry, and the conse- 
quent inability of the poor man to buy any luxury. 

2. The glutting of the large city markets, which rule the 
prices. 

3. The perfect helplessness of large producers who are 
entirely at the mercy of the commission men. 

4. The entire lack of union or combination among bee- 
keepers. 

5. Adulteration, that has disgusted people with honey, 
or, rather, with the foul imitation. 


Four of these causes of low prices can all be removed by 
union among bee-keepers—a national union and exchange. 
Let it be broad in its scope of defense and protection to bee- 
keepers. Let defense and protection mean from anything 
that will injure a bee-keepe:’s interests in his calling. Make 
it representative, with annual or semi-annual meetings, the 
commercial or exchange part of it to be run by a board of 
directors and amanager. Organize unions or exchanges iu 
each State, on the same plan, to be subordinate to the Na- 
tional,eand send representatives thereto. Each State ex- 
change should prosecute adulteratore and protect bee-keepers 
within its own borders, the National Union standing ready to 
» help any State exchange in case of any extraordinary outlay, 
such as Carrying a case up to the SupremeCourt of the United 
States. Each State should distribute its own honey through- 
out its own borders, and send its surplus wherever the Na- 
tional might direct. This plan would preserve the social 
character of the meetings, protect bee-keepers from all wrong, 
kill adulteration, distribute the honey properly over the coun- 
try, and give large producers as good a chance to sell as small 


ones. 
—————__-2-———_————_—_——_ 


The Student’s Standard.—The ‘Student's Stan- 
dard Dictionary,” now in preparation by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, will contain upward of 50,000 words, and from 
800 to YOO pages. 

The volume, which will be issued under the supervision of 
Prof. F. A. March, has been edited by the Rev. James C. 
Fernald, editor of the department of Synonyms, Antonyms, 
and Prepositions of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, 
assisted by a staff of skilled workers formerly engaged on the 
same undertaking. 

The chief feature, one not attempted in any school dic- 
tionary, is the incorporation in the ‘* Students’ Standard” of 
the meanings of every word used in the sixty volumes of En- 
glish Classics, selected by the Commission of Colleges for study 
preparatory to admission to the chief colleges of the United 
States. 

The type is clean cut and clear, the paper will be of 





to speak, upin the air, he looked to my frightened eyes as 





superior quality, and the binding attractive and durable. 
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Bee-Association Secretaries are invited to 
send us notices for their meetings for announcement in these 
columns. Also, immediately after the conventions are held, 
forward condensed reports for publication. We shall be glad 
to co-operate in making your meetings successful. 


——_—=> o @- -— ---- - 


Who'll Be At Lincoln Oct. 7 and 8? We would 
like to publish the names of all who expect to go, and the 
States they hail from. We just wonder what State, outside of 
Nebraska, will have the greatest number of representatives 
there. Let us know whether you intend being present, if all 
is well, and we will begin to make up a list for publication. 


—een-o- 


Bee-Keeping in Arizona.—The Bee-Keepers’ 
Association of Maricopa county, says the Phoenix Republican, 
has thus far shipped five carloads (24,000 pounds each) of 
extracted honey eastward, whilein the hands of the Associa- 
tion members there is remaining fully as much more ready for 
shipment. The price has been thus far but 31 cents per 
pound—lower than ever before known, owing to the fact of a 
fair crop in the East. The California crop, however, is light, 
and prices for the next shipment are expected to show a ma- 
terial advance. The quality is all that can be desired. 

The season has been a peculiar one in many respects. Up 
to some two months ago the bees had stored scarcely a pound 
of honey, and bee-men were anticipating a flat failure; but 
much warmer weather came on, and the bees commenced to 
work as they have never worked before, and every bee-keeper 
for the last six weeks has been kept busy. Not only have the 
bees been filling the combs with honey from the second crop 
of alfalfa bloom, but they have been swarming to an extent 
that has almost baffled the attempts of the bee-men to provide 
the new swarms with quarters. ‘‘Considering the number of 
swarms in the valley,” observed Mr. Broomell, of the Associa- 
tion, ‘*I believe a record of LO carloads of honey in a month 
is one that has never before been approached.” 

Despite the extremely and abnormally warm weather 


there has been no trouble from melting comb, and the bees 
are free from disease. 


It is anticipated that by fall time, another 10 carloads 


will have been produced, giving the valley its top record for 
production. 





The Sale of Honey in Belgium.—The Par,. 
ers’ Advocate—a Canadian periodical—says that other coup. 
tries besides Canada realize the need of a law similar to Cap. 
ada’s ‘‘Pure Honey Bill,” which was passed recently, 4 
Belgian decree, which was to take effect from July 1, 1&9¢ 
defines what is to be considered as honey, and regulates the 
sale of this commodity in the following manner: 

‘** Under this law the name ‘honey’ is to be applied solely 


to the substance produced by bees from the nectar of flowers 
or other juices gathered from plants. Honey produced | 


bees fed with other substances (excepting such as are supplied 


U 


to them as provision for winter) must bear a name indicating 
the material given to the bees, as, for instance, ‘* honey from 
sugar,’ ‘honey from glucose,’ or ‘ mixed honey.’ 

‘*Honey substitutes and mixtures of honey with such sub. 
stitutes, or with other foreign substances, must be denoted 
‘artificial honey,’ or honey mixed with such and such sub. 
stances, or some term not involving the word honey must be 
used. 

** The sale of honey containing more than one per cent. of 
pollen, wax or other substances insoluble in water, or more 
than O.5 per cent. of mineral matter, and all spoilt honey, js 
prohibited. Vessels containing honey, or mixture of honey, 
etc., must be labeled in such manner as to specify the exact 
nature of the contents, as d2fined by the decree.” 


Good for old Belgium. After awhile may be the United 
States will awake from her long sleep, and give her people ay 
anti-adulteration law that will protect not only the producers 
of genuine bees’ honey, but also the honest products of other 
industries. We must keep up the agitation until we get al 
needful and just laws. 

ae 

North American at Lincoln.—We have re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr. L. D. Stilson, of York, 
Nebr., referring to an editorial in a previous number : 

FRIEND YORK :—On page 473, I see you are not worrying 
about the larders of the Nebraska people. That is right; we 
have enough and to spare. We want to see you Eastern bee- 
keepers come here and ‘‘GET FULL” once, and so we propos 
to ‘‘set up” free, something for the North American, or the 
visiting members outside our State. But let me say to you, 
right here, that before any can have a free lunch in Lincoln, 
they must settle their little yearly dues with the Secretary. 


You see, 1 am a little interested in getting membership 
into the society, and a good deal interested in the protection 
of the larders of Lincoln. Respectfully, 

L. D. STILSON. 

Yours is a good idea, Mr. Stilson, to allow only those who 
pay their annual membership dues ($1.00), to participate in 
the fun of emptying those famous ‘ Lincoln larders.” 
dollar is ready, and, all being well, we’ll try todo justice when 
we come to the ‘‘ larder act.” 

But the idea of such astaid old temperance man as your: 
self, wanting to see Eastern bee-keepers ‘‘get full’ when 
they come to Nebraska! Of course, if those ‘larders” are 
free from anything like ‘‘ Whitcomb’s celebrated metheglin’ 
—that we imagine is more productive of ‘tipsiness” than old 
‘* forty-rod” is said to be—if you mean you want us to “gel 
full” of just good eatables, and not questionable drinkables 
why, it’s all right. ‘* Barkis is willin’.” 


he 


New Bee-Papers.—0One of the most ridiculous ideas 
recently published, is that put out by a fellow who accuses Us 
of a jealous feeling because the Southland Queen was start 
about a year ago. Why, bless you, this is a free country, and 
if people want to sink any money in publishing, or subscribing 
for, new bee-papers, that’s their business, not ours. 
feel that it is our affair to protect our subscribers, and sav’ 
them from throwing away their money on something that's 
issued principally to boom a private business, or to gratify 4 
desire to have a medium in which to show off the publishers 
egotism and desire for notoriety. 

Those who start new bee-papers seem not to know thal 
during the past 20 years there have been perhaps 5 ne¥ 
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apiarian papers launched in this country, less than a half- 
dozen having survived, and scarcely one of them proving at 
all a financial success, aside from a means of furthering a 
bee-supply business. One reason for this is the fact that the 
field of bee-culture is limited, and their is neither the need nor 
the demand for a host of publications. 

Again, we wish to say that if our permission is desired 
for the starting of a hundred new bee-papers, it will be freely 
given; but their publishers must not expect us to turn around 
and give them a lot of free advertising so that they can hope 
to live. We are here to make the American Bee Journal what 
it should be, and not for the purpose of aiding superfluous en- 
terprises that some people make, and who have failed to 
‘‘count the cost” before venturing. 


By the way, the Southland Queen probably would not have 
been started had it not been for our dropping the Atchley 
folks from our columns. And as it was begun immediately 
afterward, it showed very plainly that they had been using the 
Bee Journal simply as a stepping-stone, for previous to their 
prominent appearance in our columns they were but little 
known, though having a bee-keeping experience. We have 
never objected to the starting of the Southland Queen, for 
that is none of our affair; but we dropped its publishers as 
Bee Journal correspondents and advertisers, for good and 
sufficient reasons, that are well known to those most interested. 


——_——>-2->—___- 


Stray Staws, in Gleanings, are still trying to ‘‘ show 
which way the wind blows.” These appeared recently : 


A good scratcher to scratch the surface of sealed honey so 
as to get the bees to empty it out is made of a piece of heavy 
wire cloth, three meshes to the inch. Possibly five to the inch 
would be better. Take a piece three or four inches square, 
and you’!] find the edge where it is cut off just the thing to 
rake the surface. 


Cases are reported in which swarms have issued with no 
sign of a queen-cell in the bive. I’m inclined to be mildly 
skeptical about this; at least, I have some doubt about such 
a case occurring unless the bee-keeper had baffled the inten- 
tions of the bees by previously removing queen-cells. The 
more bees are thwarted as to swarming, the more determined 
they sometimes are; and I can imagine their getting mad 
enough to swarm with no sign of a queen-cell. I’ve had many 
a case in which there was nothing further than an egg ina 
queen-cell. 

——_———__—_—=-e—__$_______ 


A Wery Neat Program is that issued by the 
Southwest Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, for their meeting 
at Beeville, on Sept. 16 and 17, 1896. Anyone near enough 
to attend should send for a copy, to the Secretary, J. 0. 
Grimsley, Beeville, Tex. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 
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Mr. Cuas. DADANT, of the firm of Chas. Dadant & Son, 
the well known comb foundation makers, made us a very 
pleasant call on Tuesday, July 28. He was on his way to 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., where he goes annually for a month or 
80, in order to avoid an attack of hay-fever were he to remain 
at his home in Hancock county, Illinois. 

Mr. Dadant says they have 325 colonies of bees now, and 
that they had extracted about 5,000 pounds of honey so far, 
with more to follow. One year they had 45,000 pounds from 
about the same number of colonies as they now have. 

In speaking of beeswax, Mr. D. mentioned a very simple 








test to detect adulteration. Have a vial partly filled with 
water, into which is put a small piece of beeswax of known 
purity. Then pour in alcohol until the piece of beeswax sinks 
to the bottom of the vial. Now putin a piece of the beeswax 
you wish to test—if it floats itis adulterated; if it goes to 
the bottom it is all right. 

When Mr. Dadant first came to this country, from France 
—over 30 years ago—he found on the bank of the Mississippi 
river a single, small plant of sweet clover. It was quite a 
distance from his home, but when it was time for the seed to 
be ripe, he went after it, and scattered it so that it might 
spread. Later he also gave some seed to a friend near 
Keokuk, across the river. By following up the practice he 
soon had a great deal of sweet clover growing, and in fact 
now it is pretty well spread over a good share of the States 
bordering on the Mississippi, and Mr. Dadant believes that 
much of it is the result of the one plant which he watched so 
varefully, and in due time scattered its seed. He values sweet 
clover very highly as a honey-plant. 

Upon reaching the United States, Mr. Dadant and family 
were almost penniless. So both he and his good wife (who 
departed this life about a year ago) had to work hard in order 
to get along. They picked and sold blackberries about the 
first season, and from the money thus made, Mr. PD. paid 
$5.00 for an Italian queen—and she was not even a war- 
ranted one. Mrs. Dadant disfavored paying $5.00 thus, 
but said very little. But the next year Mr. D. sold some 
queens reared from her for $10.00 each! He began with 
two colonies, and increased from year to year until the bees 
became his main source of revenue. 


For aman 79 years of age, Mr. Dadant is remarkably 
well-preserved. In fact, we do not remember ever seeing him 
looking better than now. We wish him yet many happy years, 
in which we are sure the thousands who have read _ his 
practical and helpful articles in the Bee Journal will most 
heartily unite. 

While this is rather a lengthy ‘‘ personal mention,” we 
think no one will object to it, or even feel slighted if they do 
not receive one of equal length when ‘their turn” comes. 


Mr. L. D. Stitson, of York, Nebr., in a letter dated July 
27, says: ‘‘We have just had a two-days’ session of the 
State Horticultural Society here at York. It was decidedly 
the best attended meeting ever held by the Society.” That's 
good. We hope the same can be said of the North American 
convention at Lincoln, Oct. 7 and 8. Mr. Stilson will do his 
part to make it so, depend upon that. 


Mr. G. M. Doo.itTLE had two practical articles in the 
July American Bee-Keeper. What a prolific writer that man 
Doolittle is, anyway! Wonder when he finds time to work 
with the bees. It is surprising how much work one can “*‘ turn 
off” when accustomed toit. Shouldn’t be surprised if Mr. 
D. has everything systematized, and, besides, writes a good deal 
at night. 


Mr. Hasty—the Review’s that he 
thinks ‘*‘the foundation-cutting arrangement given on page 
337 [of this paper] is one of the best that has been brought 
out.” By the way, Mr. Hasty keeps up a very entertaining 
department in the Review. 


** Reviewer ’’—says 


Hon. R. L. TAYLor’s interesting article on the subject of 
swarming, as reported in the July Review, will be found on 
page 500 of this number of the Bee Journal. Read it. 


Mr. Gro. E. Hiiton, of Michigan, when writing on July 
23, said: ‘* My trade in hives, sections, foundation and ship- 
ing-cases is double any previous year at this date,”’ 














CONDUCTED BY 
» CO. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 


DR. 


Cage for Hatching Queens. 


Has there ever been anything in the way of a queen-cage 
to hatch queens from the cells about four days before the time 
for them to hatch, and keep them there until ready to be re- 
moved? If not, I have constructed one which is a success. If 
itis of any benefit to bee-keepers, they are welcome to it. 
Those that want to Italianize will find it very useful, and also 
to queen-breeders. J.B. N. 


ANSWER.— Yes, such things have been in use for some 
years. Some use compartments for the cells in the hive, each 
cell being enclosed separately at any time after being sealed. 
The queen-nursery is also used, the sealed cells being hatched 
by artificial heat. 

i — - 30: aa 


Frame Crossbar Instead of Wiring. 


If aframe 12% inches square inside has a triangular 
crossbar put through the center of it horizontally, would it be 
a hindrance or impediment to the queen in laying? The edge 
only would come to the outside of the comb, the balance being 
covered with comb. If this bar would not hinder the queen, 
wouldn’t it be an improvement on thatsizeof frame by stiffen- 
ing it and holding the comb so there would be no necessity for 
wiring ? L. J. C 


ANSWER.—I doubt if it would make ary difference to the 
queen. I think, however, I’d rather have the wire. A given 
number of bees could cover just that much less brood with the 
stick in the center, while the wire doesn’t make any difference. 


—F - 36 - ia 


Lysol as a Cure for Foul Brood. 


I saw in the Bee Journal something about lysol as a cure 
for foul brood. How can I find out about the treatment ? and 
where will I find it? J. B. 


ANSWER.— Lysol is one of the many things that have been 
reported as successful in curing foul brood, but in this coun- 
try drugs are not in favor as foul brood cures. Indeed, I think 
the Roots and others who have had much experience with fou] 
brood, insist that no drug will effect a cure, any drug strong 
enough to kill the bacilli being strong enough to kill the bee. 
Lysol is a coal-tar product, and your druggist ought to be able 
to getit for you. I think it is used mixed with the food given 
to the bees, but I don’t know the proportions. Some time ago 
it was mentioned asa cure in the German bee-journals, but 
lately I’ve seen nothing about it. 


——> 2a 


Saving Bees from Brimstoning. 


My uncle is going to kill some of his colonies of bees for 
their honey. Is there any way I can work wy two colonies to 
get extra stores to put some of hison? No. 1 is a strong col- 
ony, but is not in a dovetailed hive, but I can put a dovetailed 
hive on top. No. 2 is in a dovetailed hive, but will store only 
enough honey for their own use, if that. How would you do 
under the same conditions? No. 2 is the colony that I asked 
about on page 295. They were queenless. C. C. 

Belleville, Mich. 


ANSWER.—Yes, if honey is yielding so that bees are laying 
up a surplus, there need be no difficulty in getting frames 
filled ready to put in the bees from your uncle’s hives. People 
that kill bees in the fall to get the honey generally put it off 
too long. Unless in a place where the fall yield is good, more 
honey will be got by killing the bees now than by waiting till 
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all the honey-plants are frozen up. Of course you would haye 
a better chance to get the bees in good shape for winter—j; 
any one objects to the word ‘‘shape,” please see definition 7 
in Standard Dictionary—if you can have them early. If yoy 
can get the bees to fill up some of the framesin the dovetaj 
hive, then you can keep them in readiness for the doomeg 
bees. If honey doesn’t yield, you can still get the frames 
filled by feeding. Put the dovetail hive over your colony, use 
the crock-and-plate method, and you can have the frames 
nicely filled. Of course, if you want the best kind of combs 
you'll use worker foundation in the frames. If you should ge 
the bees early enough you might get them to fill their owy 
frames by feeding, but it may be the safest thing to have 
them ready in advance. By feeding you can also get the 
weaker colony to help in the work. 


> <2 + 


Moths—Clipped Queen—Mustard Honey. 


1. I raise my hive from the bottom and block it up when 
the bees are slowin going up intothe supers. Now, would 
not the moth have a better chance at this raised hive ? 


2. Suppose a colony is swarming, and the queen’s wing is 


clipped, and you don’t watch it closely, wouldn’t the queen be 
liable to be lost ? 

3. Do the bees gather any honey from wild mustard, or 
such as grows in the grain-fields? What flavorisit? We 
also get some honey from golden-rod when favorable. 

Canton, S. Dak. L. A. S. 


ANSWERS.—1. On the contrary, with a strong colony the 
moth wouldn’t have so good a chance to get in her work 
When the hive is down on the bottom-board, the moth has a 
good chance to lay eggs in the cracks left under the hive, and 
they also make a good hiding-place for the worms. If a colony 
is weak enough, raising the hive might leave the lower edges 
of the combs unprotected by bees, but such weak hives do not 
generally have supers given them. 


2. Generally the queen will go back into the hive, but 
part of them will be lost. But in a case where the swarm 
would come out unobserved, and the queen be lost, if the 
qneen were not clipped both queen and swarm would be lost. 


3. Yes, the bees get both honey and pollen from it. It’s 
much the same as rape, which is a great honey-plant in Ex- 
rope, bee-keepers often taking their bees to the rape-fields. | 
don’t know the quality of the honey, but think it is dark and 
not of the best quality. 


> + - 


Position of Supers—Making a Swarm Stay. 


1. When you put on the supers with enclosed sections, do 
you set it directly on top of the brood-frames, ordo you raise 
it a little ? 

2. When you have a swarm do you pull off the surplus 
boxes, and get a frame of brood each and every time? I may 
be asking foolish questions, but J have been told that when ! 
have a swarm, that in order to be sure that they won’t leave, 
to take a frame of brood and then they won’t Jeave. I hada 
swarm issue this spring, and I hived them twice the day they 
came out, and once the second day, and then the third day 
they came out and went to the woods. Do you know what 
made them leave? J had them hived in a new chaff hive with 
starters in the brood-frames. W. J. E. 


ANSWERS.—1. A space of one-fourth inch is left between 
the top-bars and the sections. You can set the sections 
directly on the top-bars, but in that case the bees will glue the 
two together, and you will have trouble in getting off the sec- 
tions as well as having them daubed with glue. 


2. Iso seldom hive a natural swarm that my own practice 
counts for little. A. I. Root says a frame of brood is a sure 
preventive of desertion, and if I am correct G. M. Doolittle 
says a frame of brood is pretty sure to make the swarm leave. 
I don’t know just how it is, but I suspect there is truth mixed 
up on both sides, and that under some circumstances brood 
will have a tendency to make bees leave. In the great ma- 
jority of cases heat is probably to blame for the desertion of 
swarms. If you hive a swarm in a hive standing ina shady 
place, no surplus boxes on for two or three days, with the hive 
well ventilated, you will stand a good chance of having the 
swarm stay. Don’t be satisfied with ordinary ventilati 
Besides seeing that the hive is open below, let it be partly uo 
covered on top. 


a < © + me 


(a See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 510. 
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General Items. 
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Did Well This Year. 


Bees have done well here this year; I 
will send my report later. I could not 
get along without the Bee Journal. 

W. A. SAUL. 

Denison, Iowa, July 24. 





Report for the Season So Far. 


My bees have increased from 40 colo- 
nies, spring count, to 100 now. I have 
taken 5,000 pounds of honey. I like 
the Bee Journal very much. 

MaRK G. WILLIAMS. 

Corbetton, Ont., July 27 


+ ~<a 


Bees Did Well. 


Bees have done well, and the honey 
crop for 1896 is about over. I had 12 
colonies, spring count, and increased 
four. I have extracted from 13 colo- 
nies an average of 65 pounds, almost al! 
basswood, which blossomed about 12 
days. I lost one colony last winter. The 
Bee Journal is a great help to me. 
There are about 250 colonies of bees in 
this part of the country. 

Aue. F. KRUEGER. 

Salter, Wis., July 27. 











Has a Fine Location for Bees. 


It will soon be three years since I first 
began to take the American Bee Jour- 
nal, and I have every number but one. 
I am glad to say that the Americrn Bee 
Journal is my favorite, and the only 
paper that always gets here on time. I 
have only five colonies of bees, but I will 
soon increase my stock. This is one of 
the finest locations for bee-keeping in 
Oregon, and I am satisfied I can make it 
pay here, with the great help I get out 
of the Bee Journal. P. RuppDIMAN. 

Mist, Oreg., July 24. 


_———— 





Poisonous Honey—Wild Parsnip. 


Referring to my article on poisonous 
honey (page 245), in regard to the 
plant, called wild parsnip, which grows 
in this section in great profusion, it has, 
on investigation, proven not to be the 
poisonous species, but is said to have 
originated from the common or table 
parsnip, it having a yellow blossom, 
while the poisonous one has a white 
blossom. I have mailed a specimen to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Division of Botany, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and requested a report. 

Reinersville, Ohio. J. A. GOLDEN. 





Expect a Fair Crop. 


Our season is very late this year, and 
although our bees could not work at all 
on the fruit-bloom, on account of the 
wet weather, I think we will get a fair 
crop, as I never saw so much white clo- 
ver as I have seen this year. Up to 
June 11 it was wet and cold, but after 
that fair weather came, and all green 
fields began to whiten until some of the 
pastures were actually white, and on 
the glorious Fourth the bees had filled 
up everything below, and were sending 
out swarms about as fast as I could 


THE “NOVELTY” 
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GEO. W. YORK, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


POCKET-KNIFE! 
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Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name and 


ress you wish put on the Knife. 
- The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring stee], and 
the finish of handle as described above. It will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 

Why purchase the vy teary f Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling. and you meet with a seriousaccident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife. a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the “ Noveity ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for81. ,or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the Bee JOURNAL (with pe 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees a 
Honer ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, S#°*6® w- ge rte 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION © 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


- Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


Dadant’s Foundation 
——— in Chicago ! 


No other Goods kept here. 
Send for Price-List, 
CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
118 Michigan 8t., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. | 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION comsiyerion 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C©O., 
46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS, N. ¥Y. 


1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 


‘Dntested Italian Queens, 75e. 
3 FOR $2.00. 


Catalogue of Apiarian Supplies Free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Ari1ary—Glen Cove, L. I. 
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That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. | 


| 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device worRKsS 


With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all in one day, when examining my 
bees. Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 


Couldn't Do Without It. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was to me.(\I 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS*OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rree of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not»get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 


LIKE A CHARM. 
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+ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. + | handle them, with the mercury 80° in 


THE ROYAL UNION 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 


JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’]l Bank Bld’g, 


20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 


(ur New 4-page Catalog 


Contains testimonials from F. A. Gemmill, 
Wm. McEvoy, Inspector of foul brood for 
Canada; also many others from those who 
have tested the Adel bees. All testimonials 
came in since June 1.1896. I challenge any 
queen-dealer in the world to produce such 
large. fine Queens as I am nowsending my 
customers. ** WE GET THE BEST QUEENS FROM 
You,” so say a large majority of our patrons. 
T cannot supply 50-cent Queens—lI do not rear 
that kind. Every one of my Queens is worth 
$5.00. But I sell one for $1.00; 3 for $2.50; 6 
for $4.50; and 12 for $8.00. Noswarming, no 
stinging, and no disease among the Adels. A. 
I. Root Co. have six of as fine Adel Queens as 
any man can boast of. Can ship by return 
mail. Send for Catalog. 
ENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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ee" IF YOU WANT THE 


—BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


""-Bae-Keeper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


California « 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomeiy illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
your order. Price-List Free. 


8A26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Warranted Queens, bred from best Impor- 
ted or Home-bred Queens at 55 cts. each; % 
doz., 85.00. Untested. 50 cts.; % doz,, $2.90. 
Tested, 70 cts.; % doz.. $3.70. 500 Queens 
a ship. LECNINGER BROS., 
SOERt 


T. JENNINGS, OHIO 
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the shade. Although this would seem 
late for swarming in the East, it doesn’t 
cut so much of a figure in this section 
of the country, as the season continues 
until September, usually, and I have 
had a swarm come out in the middle of 
August and gather enough to winter on, 
but of course we do not depend entirely 
upon white clover, as we have lots of 
fireweed for the latter part of the sea- 
son. F. M. LITTLE. 
Junction City, Wash., July 21. 


~~ 





Doing Fairly Well—Big Yield. 


Bees are doing fairly well here, but 
not nearly so well as last season, when I 
got 263 pounds of honey per colony, 
spring count, two-thirds extracted and 
one-third comb honey. A. J. WEST. 

Paxton, Ill.,July 20. 


ee 


Must Feed to Save the Bees. 


I shall have to feed from 5,000 to 
10,000 pounds of sugar to save my bees 
this year. I have already fed 2,000 
pounds. I do not shed any tears, but re- 
joice with those who have some honey, 
that there will be a sale for it. 

Acton, Calif., July 20. F. J. Farr. 


i <—___—_ 


Not a Good Season. 


I.don’t expect much honey this year, 
as we have had no honey season. April 
and May were very dry—we had no rain 
at all. June gave us rain nearly every 
day, consequently there was an extreme 
every time. There was plenty of locust 
bloom, but owing to dry weather bees 
did not work on it. There has not been 
much swarming here, and our swarming- 
season is over for this year. We are 
having plenty of rain now, and I hope 
we will get some honey yet, before the 
summer ends. When I have gathered 
my honey harvest, I will report again. 
I cannot keep bees without the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. C. H. May. 

Grove Hill, Va., July 22. 





Good Prospects for a Large Crop. 


I had promised last fall to report 
again this season how my bees were 
doing. I had in my yard 35 colonies 
last fall, in good condition ; some were 
rather weak in bees on account of their 
late swarming, the old bees mostly all 
having gone with the swarms, and by 
the time the young queens were ready 
to lay the honey-flow was about over, 
and very few young bees were reared, 
which accounts for some of the winter 
losses I had. All had enough honey and 
some to spare. 

I had about half of the 5-banded 
golden Italian stock, and the rest were 
3-banded and hybrids. Of the 5-banded 
kind I had the pleasure of finding one 
colony alive this spring, and the queen 
of that colony came from Canada, and 
her cHances last fall were mighty slim 
for successful wintering. Some of the 
other 5-banders did not live to celebrate 
Christmas, and one after the other 
passed away until only one remained. 

Of the 3-banded kind, I found all 
alive this spring but one colony, which 
became queenless in December, and the 
bees, hunting for the queen, flew out of 
the hive and were chilled, never to get 
back into the hive. 

The hybrids winter as well as the 3- 








Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements 80 that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat. by freight or ey 
press, at the following prices, cash with orde; 





5b 10H 25m 50m 
Alsike Clover .....8 .70 81.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover........ .75 1.40 3.25 6.00 
White Clover.......1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 .35 .90 1,25 


Prices subject to market changes 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS, 


Sweet Clover x Canada, 


At the following prices : 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 lbs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 87.25 
Also a_quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. In- 
dian Games, & Light Brabmas. Choice Birds 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHOUR, 
881 Yonge Street, - TORONTO, ONT, 
15Atf Mention the American Bee Journai, 








x? uty 
3% Extracted Honey % 
c= Finest Quality. Basswood and 
Clover. 
2 60-lb. cans in case. 8c. per pound. | 
60-lb. can in case, 9c. per pound, A 
sample by mail, 10 cts. POUDER'S 
Honey-Jars and Complete Line 
of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 
WALTER 8S. POUDER, 
162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IVD. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


HONE 


cheap. 


Honey and Beeswax Wanted. 
Boss bee-escape Warranted the best, sim- 


plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts. It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are agents for the 


Ferguson Patent Hive Soperinna Wicker 


Super and Wicket- 
Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb or extracted honey. 

E. 8S. LOVESY & CO., 
355 6th East St., SAU.T LAKE CITY, UTAH 
itention the American Ber Journa, 9Atf 


Van Deusen Foundation! 


I have some of the celebrated Van Deuser 
Thin Foundation in 25-pound boxes, that | 
will put on board cars for $12.50 per box 


Also ITALIAN 
je, Queens ! 
Queens ! 


Fine Untested Queens mailed 
PROMPTLY at 55 cts. each, or 
Six for $3.00. 
Safe delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address. 
F. GRABBE, 
LIBERTYVILLE, Lake Co., ILL 
Mention the American Bee Journal 
write to any of our 


‘ADE 
REA advertisers, either in 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper 











We have No.1 Alfalfa, also White 
and Sweet Clover Honey we wil! sel! 
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No. 1 Sections—Cheap. 
We offer for a few weeks, a surplus stock of 
our one-piece No. J Cream Sections at the 
following very low prices: . 


1000 for $1.50. 
3000 for $4.00. 
5000 for $6.00. 


These Sections are finely finished and No. 1 
in ui! espects save color, being, as their name 
indicates, of a cream color. 


The stock consists of a quantity each of the 
following sizes: 


4%x2, open2 sides 4x1 15-16, open 2 sides 
4%4x1 7-8, open 2 sides 
4\4%x1%, open 2 sides 414x7-to-ft., open 2 sides 


G. B. LEWIS CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather-Colored! 
BY RETURN MAIL. 


Fine Untested, 60c. each; two, $1.00. Select 
Untested, 75c. Tested, $1.00 Full Colonies 
cheap. No disease. Remit by express money 
order. payable at Barnum, Wis. Many cus- 
tomers send $1.00 and $2.00 bills. 2c. stamps 
taken for less than $1.00. Sufe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

P. S.—57 choice 2-yr.-old Queens, 25c. each 
while they last. 


VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS, 
BARNUM, WIS. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Page & Lyon Mfe. Co., 


@ New LOnvDon, WIs., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best lumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@ ind have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used. and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine toenable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 99 


@ For instance, it hasa job lot of 200,000 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices on a full line of 
supplies. 16Atf 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Over50 Styles} The best on Earth. Horse high, 
Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 

tight. Youcan make from 490 
to 60 rods per day for from 
to 22c. a Rod. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 

KITSELMAN BROS., 

Ridgeville, - indiana. 
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Mention the Arnerican Bee Journal 


10 per ct. Off to Reduce Stock 


on all kinds of SUPPLIES, except 
—COMB FOUNDATION.— 


which will be sold in lots of 10 Ibs. or more as 
follows: Medium, 35 cts.; Light, 36 cts.; Thin 
urplus, 40 cts.; Extra Thin, 45 cts. 


Queens—Warranted, 50c.; Tested, 75c, 


= W. J. PINCH, Jr., 





SPRINGFIELD 
ILLS. 





banded, but are too cross; I can’t bandle 
them—must Italianize them. 


White clover was very scarce here this 
year, but my bees had several fields of 
alsike which yielded well. Basswood is 
scarce, but it yielded very much honey ; 
also the chestnut did well. Now comes 
buckwheat, and the prospects are good 
for a large crop of honey. I now have 
in my yard 37 colonies, ready for busi- 
ness. I winter them out-doors. Last 
winter was an extra hard one, killing 
nearly all the clover and wheat in this 
section. PAUL WHITEBREAD. 

Hobbie, Pa , July 24. 





~ - 


Good Fall Crop Expected. 


The prospects are good for a fall crop 
of honey. Sweet clover is in full bloom, 
and bees are working on it in good 
shape. White clover was quite plenti- 
ful this year, but yielded very little 
honey—just enough to get bees in good 
condition for sweet clover and golden- 
rod. R. E. Quick. 

Clare, Iowa, July 24. 





Adulteration—Foul Brood. 


I have read with much interest the 
program of the North American conven- 
tion, especially that part relating to 
amalgamation and the adulteration of 
honey. This is one of the great ques- 
tions, in fact, I might say, the principal 
one, that is agitating the minds of many 
bee-keepers. Supply and demand cut 
very little figure as long as this fraud of 
adulteration is allowed to be practiced 
on the bee-keepers, or the producers, 
and the consumers. I have received re- 
liable information that it is continually 
practiced; it runs down the price of pure 
honey out of sight for the producer. 
Then when the glucose mixer gets in his 
work, who can figure out to us the total 
collected from the consumers ? Is there 
no end to this abuse? Must we always 
grin and bear it? Ifso, why could not, 
and should not, every State have a law 
for the protection of the bee industry and 
public? I am pleased to see this part of 
the program in good hands, and I hope 
to see our grand old American Bee Jour- 
nal keep up this fight until the rascals 
are crowded out, and honest people get 
their just due. 


There are two very important sub- 
jects which I fail to see on the program, 
namely, Foul Brood and the Spraying of 
Fruit-Trees. Both of these have been, 
and are, causing much loss to bee-keep- 
ers. I have had much experience on 
these questions in the past four or five 
years. While there have been many 
foul brood laws framed, I believe that 


> 


more good can be accomplished in the 





Too 


matter by educating bee-keepers. 
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_ BEE-SUPPLIES! 


We have the best equipped Fac- 
tory in the West. Capacity—one 
carload a day; and carry the largest 
stock and greatest variety of every 
thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST coods at the LOWEST 


prices, and prompt shipment, 


Illustrated Catalog, 80 pages, Free. 


E, KRETCHMER, Red Oak, Iowa. 


many bee-keepers do not know what 
foul brood is. I have known bee-keepers 
actually to divide foul brood colonies! 
Others will let the ants destroy their 
bees, and not know of it until it is too 
late. Itis also the same with fruit-tree 
spraying. They only realize it when the 
hives are empty. Among the many ex- 
periments that I have been trying for 
foul brood is one that I hope to prove a 
success. It is a mixture of salt and 
other ingredients. While Ido not care 
to get laughed at, if I prove anything 
reliable in this matter, I will be pleased 
to give the information. 

Kk. 8S. Lovesy. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


oe 


The Hive Discussion. 


It seems to me that as interesting and 
valuable topic as could be desired is the 
bee-hive, its size and shape of brood- 
chamber, etc. While this topic received 
a great deal of attention from most of 
the prominent apiarists of the country, 
I, for one, shall consider the discussion 
incomplete so long as the standard Lang- 
stroth frame remains standard. I have 
experimented enough with this frame 
and hive to know whereof I speak, and 
my experiments are confirmed by hun- 
dreds of practical and observing apiarists 
all over the land. 


There are many who think that locality 
has so much to do with the hive used. 
This is, to quite an extent, a mistake, if 
a good hive is adopted. For instance, 
where did the Dadant hive ever fail? I 
could also refer to a couple others equally 
good, but there nameis not ‘‘ standard 
Langstroth.” The manufacturers and 
our authors are the ones that raised the 
Langstroth hive and frame to such a 
high standard, but most of these people 
received quite an unexpected shock the 
past season, and many are beginning to 
realize their mistakes, but they do not 
seem in haste to speak out. There is 
one, however, for whom J have always 
had great respect, and who, I believe, is 
still riding the fence-rail. He is also 
well known to the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, or any other journal 
pertaining to apiculture. He is Dr. C. 
C. Miller. 

Right here I want to say that I heart- 
ily endorse the first paragraph of Mr. C. 
P. Dadant’s article, on page 433, con- 
cerning the Doctor’s motto, etc. Now, 
who can tell what made the Doctor ask 
Messrs. Dadant & Son the questions he 
there asks, if he is not losing some faith 
in his hive? And also notice how the 
Doctor answered the 4th question of W. 
S., on pages 470-71. 

It is to the editor’s interest, to 
manufacturers’ interest, and to 
terest of all who wish to see 


the 
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nity and our favorite pursuit prosper, to 
go on and advise and use only the best 
regardless of expense. 
I hope that this important question 
will be allowed more space and attention. 
Findlay, Ohio. JOsepH Tuiry. 


P. S.—I would be glad to hear from 
Dr. Miller, through the Bee Journal, 
concerning his present opinion of the 
hive discussion. ° i A 





Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


hop%ed “hace he? Gel tal Tah Mad Ms es Ose 


NIT NET Nae 


Proper Space from Center to 
Center of Brood-Frames. 
Query 24.—Whatis the proper bee-space 
inthe brood-chamber, allowing and using 1- 
inch wide frame for brood-comb? Or, what is 
the proper spacing from center to center of 
such frames to obtain the best results 7— 

GARDEN CITY. 


W. G. Larrabee—1 4%, inches. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—1¥% inches. 

G. M. Doolittle—I use 134 inches. 

B. Taylor—‘4 inch. I use 1% inches. 

W. R. Graham—Not quite 14¢ inches. 

E. France—From center to center, 14 
inches. 

Mrs. L. Harrison— 
center to center. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—I use 1'4 
center to center. 

Cc. H. Dibbern—1 %¢ 
proper bee-space. 

James A. Stone—1'¢ 
ter to center, I think. 

R. L. Taylor—1% inches from center 
to center—less, rather than more. 

Eugene Secor—Slightly less than 14 
inches from center to center of frame. 


H. D. Cutting—1 5/16 to 13¢ makes 
a good distance from center to center of 
frames. 

J. M. Hambaugh—I have used 1% 
inches from center to center, and be- 
lieve it to be the best. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1 7/16 inches 
from the center of one frame to the cen- 
ter of the next is nearly right. 


P. H. Elwood—The tendency seems to 
be toward 1% inches from center to cen- 
ter. The larger part of oursare 1% 
inches. 

Emerson T. Abbott—'4 inch is the 
proper bee-space between the frames, 
above the frames, and at the end of the 
frames. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—1%g seems to be the 
standard from center to center, and it’s 
certainly good; but 1'4 may be justas 
good. 

Rev. M. Mahin—Do you mean to ask 
one question, or two ? I space my frames 
144 inches from center to center. As 
the frames are movable, there is not 
exact uniformity in the spacing. 


J. E. Pond—With a one-inch wide 
frame, I should give about ‘4g inch space 
between the top-bars; by so doing, and 
spacing evenly, the filled combs will be 
as nearly ‘‘ bee-space” apart as possible, 
and which spacing I consider correct. 

G. W. Demaree—From 1% to 1% 


14g inches from 
inches from 
inches is the 


inches from cen- 
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Or Manual of the Apiary, 


By Pror. A. J. CooK. 

This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal fora year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
book asa premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. xXORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land: good house; excellent well. 

Early Queens—'Tested, $1.00 ; Untested, 
50c. Sent by return mail, 

E. L. CARKRINGTON, 

16Atf PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX. 

Reference—l1st National Bank of Beeville. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 
—_ eT 


Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 
and Other Supplies. 





We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to fill 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 


WATERTOWN, Jeff. Co., Wis., Jan, lst, 1896, 





Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


_Read whatJ.I. PARENT,O 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, lust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will. 
Catalogue and Price - List 
Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 

No. 995 RubyS8t.. Rockford, Il. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 


The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur® 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this, the paper also tells 
you all about California Agriculture and 
Horticulture. $1.50 per Year; Six Months, 
75 cents. Sample Free. 
THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 

218 N. Main St., - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











inches, from center to center of the 
brood-frames. Tobe exact is not ma. 
terial. If you use fixed frames (I don’; 
like them), plump 1%¢ is nearly right fo, 
brood-combs. 1% is better for taking 
honey with the honey-extractor. 


a Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
y ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
I want the name and address 
= of — Bee- Keeper in Amer. 
ica. o reason why you can- 
not do business with me. I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen : 
a good Water-Power Factory and hnow how 
to runit. Iam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
LE RIveER FALLS, Pierce Co., Wis. 


Mention the American Bee Journa), 


MUTH'S 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, 0. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 

Mention the American Bee Journat. 














HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 





Convention Notices. 


TeExAs.—The Central Texas Bee-keepers’ 
Association meets at Cameron, Tex,, Aug. 7 
and 8, 1896. No hotel bills to pay. 

C. B. BANKSTON, Cor. Sec 

Chriesman, Tex. 


Texas.—The third annual convention of the 
Southwest Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Beeville, Tex.. on Sept. 16 and 
17, 1896. All areinvited. No hotel bills to 
pay. Low rates on railroads. 

Beeville, Tex. J. O. GRIMSLEY, Sec 


MINNESOTA.—The annual meeting of the 
Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in Winona, on September 2t and 
25, 1896, at 9 o'clock, a.m. All that feel 
in any way interested in bees or honey are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Winona, Mien. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 


ILLINOIS. — The annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the residence of B. Kennedy, 
3 miles northeast of New Milford, I1l., on Tues- 
day, Aug. 18,1896. All are cordially invited, 
and I will meet any one at the train in New 
Milford if they will drop me a card. 

New Milford, Ill. B. KENNEDY, Sec 





Doolittle’s Book—Have You Read It ° 


Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ete.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of. over lil 
pages, which is as interesting as a story 
Here are some good offers of this book: 


Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bez JourNnaL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bgz JourRnNat for a year at $1.00 each. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tion. are made according to these rules: 


Fa cy.—All sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 

yO . 
= 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

ln addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “fancy 
white,”’ * No. 1 dark.” ete. 


Chicago, Ills., Aug. 1.—We quote: Fancy; 
white saves. 15¢.; 2. 1 white, 12@13c ; 
fancy amber, 10@llc.: No. 1 amber. 7@9c.- 
fancy dark, 9@10c.; No. dark. 7e. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax, 25@”7c, 

The month closes with some offerings of 
new comb honey, for which 14-15c, is asked 
for best lots—but there are no sales of conse- 
queace to report. There is usually a good 
deal of it moved in August, thus establishing 
the early market. 


Philadelphia, Pa , July 10,—No. 1 amber, 
9-10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c.; No.1 dark, 7-8e, 
Extracted, white, 8-10:.; amber, 5-5\c.; 
dark, 3%-ic. Beeswax, 25-26c. 

Honey very dull. Beeswax in fair demand. 


Buffalo. N. ¥., July 24.—Fancev comb, l- 


ound, 12-14e.; No. 2, 9-10c.; No. 3, 4-8c. 
ixtracted, 3-5c.. as to quality. It is follv to 
ship honey unless properly packed. Good 
results depend on it and quality. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10.—No. 1 white. 
13@14c; fancy amber. 12@13c; No. 1 amber, 


10@1zec. White, extracted, 5@7c; amber, 5@ 
6e; dark, 3%-5c. Beeswax. 20-25c. 


New York, N. Y , June 24th—No demand 
for comb honey ot any kind. New crop of 
southern extracted is arriving freely, and 
Sells fairly good at 50@52c per gullon for 
common, and 55@60c per gallon for better 
grades. Beeswax dull at 26@27c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July9—Wedauote: Fancy 
white, 15@16c.; No. 1 white. 14@15c.; fancy 
amber, 10@llc. Extracted, white, 6@6c.; 
amber, 4@5c. Beeswax, 20@25c. 

Our market is nearly bare of honey. We 
think early shipments would meet with ready 
sales at about quotations. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9.—We quote: Fancy 
white, 1L4%@i2ec.; No. 1 white, 10%@LIic.; 
fancy amber, 10@10%c.: No. Lamber. 9@10c.; 
fancy dark, 8%@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@8c, Ex- 
tracted, white, in cans, 5c.:in barrels, 4c.‘ 
amber, 3%@4c.; dark, 3@3\%c. Beeswax, 25 
@25%e. 

This week we sold 4,700 pounds of Southern 
extracted in barrels at 3%c. Honey is in fair 
demand. Very little fancy new comb coming 
in. — what has been offered not well cured 
as yet. 


Minneapolis, Minn,., July 9.—We quote: 
Fancy white, 15¢.; No. 1 white, 13@14c.; fan- 
cy amber. 10@12c.; No, 1 amber. 8@10c.; 
—- Sudéue.s _ 1 dark. 8c. Extracted, 

rite, 5 c.; amber, 54@5%c.; dark. 4% 
Q5kc. Beeswax, 260280 8" ™ ‘“ 

Actual transactions both in comb and ex- 
tracted very light. Minnesota and Wisconsin 
comb will commence arriving in moderate 
quantities about August, and will probably 
supply the market until cool weather, which 
usually stimulates a demand. Considerable 
extracted is now here on the spot, sufficient 
to supply immediate wants, 


San Francisco, Calif., July 22.— White 
comb, 11-12%e.; amber, 7%-10c. Extracted, 
white, 5-5%ec.; light amber, 4%-4%c.; amber 
colored and candied, 3%{-4c ; dark tule, 2%-3c. 

Stocks in this center are small, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the boney now here is 
of the crop of 1895. There will be little Cali- 
fornia honey this season; but with an absence 
of export demand, supplies may prove ample. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 22-26c. There is a 
tolerably wide range in values and a corre- 


Spondingly wide ran i > 
omernely ge in the quality of the 





Milwaukee, Wis., July 13,—No. 1 white, 
12-13¢c.; No. amber, 8-10c. Extracted, 
white. 7-7%c.; amber. 6-6%c.; dark, 5-6c. 
Beeswax, 20-24c. 

The supply of boney is not large and nearly 
all old crop,as the receiptsof new are ex- 
tracted; quality fair. The demand is limited, 
as the supply of small fruits is laree and the 
consumption of boneyissmall. The market 
will be in good condition for shipments of the 
new crop, both comb and extracted, and we 
look for a good demand later. 


Albany, N. ¥., Aug. 1.—Fancy white, 13- 
14c.; No. 1, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber, 11-12c. 
We have received a number of consignments 
of new comb honey, mostly white, and a great 
many letters from producers, asking if they 
should forward their honey as soon as it was 
ready, There is but very little demand for 
honey during hot weather and it creates an 
unfavorable impression on the trade to see a 
large stock of honey standing around. Sep- 
tember 1 is time enough to forward comb 
honey. We look for a large crop of white 
honey and prices lower than last season, 


Detroit, Mich.; July 13.—No. 1 white, 11- 
12%¢c.; fancy amber, 10-1le.; No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c.; No. 1 dark, 7-8c. 
Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
5c. Beeswax, 24-25c. 

There is very littie old honey on the market 
that is desirable. New honey will sell slowly 
in this market until October. 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 28.—Fancy white 
15-it6e.; No. lL white, 13-l4c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 25-27c. 

No demand at all for off grades of either 
comb or extracted honey. Large fruit crop 
and warm weather are opponents to the de- 
mand for honey at present. 


Boston, Mass., July 15.—Fancy white, 14 
Ldc.; No. 1 white. 12-13c.: fancy amber, 9 
10c. Kxtracted, white, 6-7ce.; amber, 5-6c. 
Beeswax, 25-26c. 

Fancy new white honey nowin stock; de- 
mand fair. Old stock nearly closed out. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—Fancy white 
comb, 15¢.; No. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13ec.: No. 1 amber. 11-1”c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1lle.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6%c.; umber, 5 54%c.; dark, 4-4¥%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25¢c 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Ills. 
R, A. BURNETY & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. W. 
HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemMoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS Bros., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunv, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8S. PoupER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 


Albany, N. W. 
CHuas, McCuLLocn & CO., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cc. fF, Mura & Son,cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


At One Dollar a Year, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Postage to all Countries in the Postal Union 
is 50 cents extra. To all others, $1.00 
more than the subscription price. 


tt” Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, are our 
authorized agents. Subscription price, 6 shil- 
lings per annum. postpaid 





Important to All Subseribers. 


The American Bee Journal is 
sent to subscribers until an order is received 
by the publishers for its discontinuance, 
and all arrearages are paid. 


Always State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 

A Sample Copy of the Bee Journal 
will be sent FREE upon application. 

Iiow to Send Money.—Remit by 
Express, Post-Office Money Order, or Ban 
Draft on New York or Chicago. If none of 
these can be had, Register your Letter, 
affixing Stamps both for postage and regis- 
try, and take a receipt for it. Money sent 
thus, IS AT OUR RISK : otherwise it is 
not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, to get them 
cashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 

Money Orders.—Make all Money Or- 
ders payable at Chicago, lil.—not at any 
sub-station of Chicago. 

Postage Stamps of any denomina- 
tion may be sent for any fraction of a dol- 
lar; or where Money Orders cannot be 
obtained, stamps for any amount may be 
sent. 

Subscription Credits.—Thbe receipt 
for money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. The subscrip- 
tion is paid tothe end of the month 
indicated. 

Do not Write anything for publica- 
tion on the same sheet of paper with busi- 
ness matters, unless it can be torn apart 
without interfering with either part of the 
letter. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail 
the Bee Journal to every subscriber. but 
should any be lost in the mails, we will re- 
place them if notified before all the edition 
is exhausted. Please don’t wait a month 
or two, for then it may be too late to get 
another copy. 


Emerson Binders, made especially 
for the American Bee Journal, are conven 
ient for preserving each weekly Number, as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents, or clubbed with the Am- 
erican Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.60. They cannot be sent by 
mail to Canada. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1896. 
PRESIDENT—A, 1, Root.......... Medina, Ohio. 
VICE-PREs.—Wm. McEvoy....Woodburn, Ont. 
hec.—Dr. A. B. Mason....Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio 
TREAS.—W. Z. Hutchinson.........F lint, Mich 

Convention at Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 7 & 8. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESiDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich, 
Gen’L Mor.—T. G. Newman...San Diego, Cal. 





B it P 
BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 


for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 


—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can’ Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 
Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journa.. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
Ge WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesule prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DI'TTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journat 


T ARISE 


ry‘O SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2500 








oF 





Ten Colonies...... 4500 
l untested queen. 100 

6a queens 550 
12 ™ a 1000 
1 tested Queen... $150 
5. ™ eens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2 U0 
ae “ Queens 4 00 


Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 4 00 

Pxtra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 

About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 

with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

pair en 

e@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 

Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 

Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 
Mention the Arve 
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Counter Attractions. 


Some farmers claim that State Fairs have 


degenerated into mere ‘Agricultural hoss 
trots,” with attendant demoralizing influ- 
ences. The P. W. W. F. Co. comes to the 
rescue with a free exhibition of native wild 
animals, such as Deer, Elk, Buffalo, etc., 
securely enclosed with the only park fence, 
Send for particulars. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journ. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
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Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the: 


"7 NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our begs. 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is, more go. 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 


{Sth 
Year 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. 
G. K. Hubbara, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, 

C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 

BE. C, Kaglesfield, Berlin, Wis, 

E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. 

J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
John Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Texas, 

Cc. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 

E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 

G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 

James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N y 
Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, — 
Donaldsonville, La, 

Page & Lyon. New London. Wis. 
John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, Ll., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 
“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE’’—Revised. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers. Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


| aNd Whi I $2 

No. 1 divi Snow-White Sections $2.00 per 1,000. 

nie 

KK L | sk 

For the purpose of introducing our One-Piece Section to the bee-keepers generally, we 

have concluded to make the price $2.00 per 1,000 for the season. Nowis the time to get your 
Sections cheap. We have a choice lot of Section Lumber, gotten out of young timber, and we 
can furnish you the nicest Section to be had. Write for Sample Section Free. 


Batt The Marshfield Mfg, Co, ™AESHFIELD. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Instructions to 


Mention tit American Bee Journac. 











The Bee Journal to New Suscribers 
July 1 to Jan. 1, only 40 cts. 
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(S~ To every new subscriber who sends us $1.V0, we 


will send him our journal, 


(leanings in bee - Culture, 


one year, and the book by A..I. Root, 


containing 190 pages, size 644x9, entitled 


What to Do, and How to he Happ 
While Doing It, 


postpaid. The regular price of this work is 50 cents 
Ks 
msm 
RS, 
Re, 


and you can keep the book for yourself. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY. 
MEDINA, OHIO. 
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If you prefer, the journal may be sent to a friend, 














